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18.  Green-Wood  Cemetery 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


GREEN-WOOD  evolved,  like  Mount  Auburn  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  and  Laurel  Hill  in  Philadelphia, 
as  the  result  of  conditions  similar  to  those  in  European 
cities:  the  overcrowding  of  churchyards  in  the  late  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  and  the  resulting 
unsanitary  conditions.  The  solution  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  cemeteries  on  the  periphery  of  cities  and  in  a 
natural  landscape.  Green-Wood  was,  in  fact,  the  third 
such  commercial,  rural  cemetery  in  the  United  States. 
Only  Mount  Auburn  and  Laurel  Hill  are  older. 

In  18, '15,  a  year  after  the  incorporation  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a  commission  to  lay  out  the  streets  of  the  new  city.  A 
man  of  foresight  and  vision,  Pierrepont  made  provision 
in  the  new  city  for  eleven  parks  and  he  also  reserved 
land  for  what  was  to  become  Green-Wood,  taking  bis 
initial  inspiration  from  Pere-Lachaise  in  Paris,  which 
was  the  model  for  so  many  nineteenth-century  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Earlier,  in  1882,  he  had  visited  Mount  Auburn,  a  year 


after  its  establishment,  and  had  come  away  impressed 
with  its  situation  on  the  hills  behind  Cambridge  and 
with  its  spectacular  view  of  Boston.  Mount  Auburn, 
rather  than  Pere  Laehaise,  eventually  became  his  model 
for  Green-Wood. 

Often  called  the  “Garden  City  of  the  Dead,”  because  of 
its  superb  landscapes,  rolling  hills,  ponds,  lakes,  drives, 
and  meanders,  Green-Wood  eventually  became  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  later  cemetery  planners.  Pierrepont  was 
aided  in  his  project  by  Major  David  B.  Douglass,  who  had 
been  trained  as  an  army  engineer.  Douglass  thought  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  have  an  astronomy  laboratory, 
a  plan  that  was  abandoned.  The  site  finally  selected  was 
dominated  by  low  hills  overlooking  the  C.owanus  Canal, 
an  area  that  was  then  open  farmland,  which  provided 
unparalleled  views  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

An  act  of  incorporation  wras  filed  on  April  1  1.  1838,  and 
the  name  selected  was  one  “indicating  that  it  should 
always  remain  a  scene  of  rural  quiet,  and  beauty,  and 
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